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The New York Bench Deal 


On September 29, the Tammany and Republican or- 
ganizations of the First Judicial Department (New York 
and Bronx Counties) created a sensation by making joint 
nominations, not only of Judge Lydon who had served 
creditably a term of fourteen years on the Supreme Court 
bench, but also of Senator Samuel H. Hofstadter, a Re- 
publican, and City Court Justice Aron Steuer, a Demo- 
crat. Senator Hofstadter was chairman of the legislative 
committee which investigated the Tammany administra- 
tion in New York. That committee has not finished its 
work nor made its report. Without the Tammany en- 
dorsement, no Republican could be elected. Justice 
Steuer is the son of Max D. Steuer, one of the closest 
advisers of Mr. Curry, leader of Tammany Hall. His 
nomination was equivalent to election; he needed no en- 
dorsement from the Republicans. 

On the face of it, this was a political deal, the consid- 
eration for which is alleged to have been the shutting of 
the mouths of the Republicans on the disclosed corrup- 
tions of Tammany Hall. The allegation is supported by 
the fact that in the campaign there is complete silence on 
the part of the Republican candidates on this subject. If 
Tammany had merely endorsed Hofstadter, it would have 
seemed too patently a case of bargain and sale. The en- 
dorsement by the Republicans of Steuer, who did not 
need such an endorsement, appears to have been merely 
a device to “cloak the deal.” 

The Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
promptly condemned the deal by which this bipartisan 
nomination was brought about, declared Senator Hof- 
stadter and Judge Steuer unfit for judicial office. and 
launched a movement for the naming and election of 
independent candidates. The Independent Judges Party 
has nominated George W. Alger and Bernard S. Deutsch 
to oppose Senator Hofstadter and Justice Steuer. 

Later the Bronx Bar Association and the New York 
County Lawyers Association approved the independent 
ticket and the entire New York bar is now engaged in 
a vigorous effort to elect both Alger and Deutsch. As 
Mr. Wickersham put it, it is as if a district attorney. 
while prosecuting a corporation, accepted from that cor- 
poration a retainer of $25,000 a year for fourteen years 
(the salary and term of a Supreme Court justice). 


For several years now, the press and business men 
have complained that the lawyers merely pass resolu- 
tions and do not lead. They have now taken the lead 


and are asking the voters to follow. The issue in this 
contest will be of interest to the entire nation. 


The F. armers’ Strikes 


During the summer there was organized in the Middle- 
west the Farmers’ Holiday Association. The organizers 
were farm leaders who have been prominent in the Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Cooperative Union, the third largest 
of the general farmers’ organizations in the United States. 
The object was the withholding of farm products from 
the market for a period of thirty days in the hope oi 
raising prices. On July 30, 1932, a strike was formally 
called and picketing of roads leading into several cities 
began. Most of the effort was concentrated upon Sioux 
City and Council Bluffs, Iowa, the latter being across 
the Missouri River from Omaha. 

The farmers’ strikes are difficult to interpret partly be- 
cause practically the only available sources are newspaper 
reports. It was hoped that farmers in at least six Mid- 
dlewestern states would join the movement in large num- 
bers. Apparently this hope has not materialized. One 
immediate result has been the raising of wholesale milk 
prices in Sioux City and a few other places. Recently 
local strikes have occurred in the states of New York, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Georgia and elsewhere. Picket- 
ing has been accompanied by violence in a few instances. 
Participation has not been extensive enough to affect 
prices. The only prices that could be affected would be 
those of perishable products; staple products such as 
cereals would undoubtedly not be affected because they 
are marketed in many sections every day. 

The farmers’ strikes must be understood as the out- 
bursts of desperate men who are suffering from very 
low prices, or who have lost markets or homes and farms. 
One observer who was evidently well informed but who 
remained anonymous in a newspaper interview, has stated 
that the farmers’ strikes are not of much significance in 
themselves, but “neither was the Boston Tea Party.” In 
the first number of the New Outlook (New York, Octo- 
ber) Jay N. Darling, the noted cartoonist who has lived 
in Iowa for a long time, says: “The Farmers’ Holiday, 
to all appearances, is in a state of complete collapse but 
the agricultural indignation which caused the rash is still 
uncured and is making of the American farmer a tor- 
tured and very irascible citizen.” 


- Census Figures on Older Workers 


A recent news item based on a census analysis by gov- 
ernment statisticians (New York Times, October 12, 
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1932) stressed the fact that 58.3 per cent of men over 
65 years of age in 1930 were gainfully employed and 
therefore were not “destitute” nor “dependent.” Slightly 
over 32 per cent of the men 75 years of age and over 
were listed as gainfully occupied. Of the women over 
65 years of age, 8 per cent were gainfully employed and 
of those 75 years of age and over, 4 per cent were gain- 
fully employed. 

In the first place all of those listed in the census as 
gainfully occupied are not necessarily employed. The in- 
troduction to the census of occupation statistics says that 
“the term ‘gainful workers, as here used, includes all 
persons 10 years old and over who usually follow a gain- 
ful occupation, even though they may not have been actu- 
ally employed at the time the census was taken.” 

In the second place, the occupation statistics give no 
indication of the extent to which those gainfully employed 


Total 
Per cent Per cent 
gainfully gainfully 
occupied of occupied of 
total popula- males 10 
Age groups tion 10 years years old 

old and over and over 
10 to 14 years.... 3.2 4.5 
20 to 24 “ 65.7 89.9 
25 to 29“ 63.6 97.0 
30 to 34“ 61.0 97.6 
35 to 39“ 61.0 97.7 
40 to 44 “ 61.0 97.6 
45 to 49 “ 60.7 97.2 
50 to 54“ 59.5 95.7 
55 to 59“ 56.8 93.0 
60 to 64 “ 52.0 86.8 
70 years and over 25.3 45.3 


are destitute or dependent, for they contain no record of 
their earnings. Neither is there a record of the economic 
condition of the 41.7 per cent of the men and the 92 per 
cent of the women over 65 years who were not gainfully 
employed. 

Of the total population, 122,775,046, there were 
98,723,047 who were 10 years old or over, the age limits 
within which the gainfully employed are found. But only 
48,829,920 are classified as those “who usually follow a 
gainful occupation.” Of these 38,077,804 were males and 
10,752,116 were females. 

The following table lists for the various age groups 
the percentage gainfully occupied of the total population 
in each group, the percentage of the gainfully employed 
males and females in each age group, and the percentage 
of unemployed males and females in each age group. 


Male Female 
Per cent 
gainfully 
occupied of 
Per cent females 10 Per cent 
unemployed years old unemployed 
1930 census and over 1930 census 
0.8 2.0 1.4 
8.8 26.6 6.5 
8&8 42.4 4.7 
6.9 31.0 4.3 
6.1 24.4 4.3 
6.2 23.1 4.3 
6.5 21.9 4.3 
6.9 21.0 4.3 
7.0 19.7 4.1 
7.3 17.3 41 
72 14.7 3.8 
72 11.4 3.6 
5.4 5.7 2.5 


The first column indicates that the maximum percentage 
of gainfully employed males and females combined (65.7 
per cent) falls in the age group 20 to 24. The maximum 
percentage of gainfully employed among females (42.4 
per cent) also falls in this age group but for males the 
maximum (97.7 per cent) is reached in the age group 
35 to 39. Doubtless marriage accounts for the rapid de- 
crease in the percentage of females gainfully occupied 
after the age of 24 years. In contrast, the percentages 
of males gainfully employed do not vary much until the 
age group 50 to 54 is reached. 

The news item referred to above states that “Census 
Bureau specialists” say the figures also indicate that 40 
years of age is not a “dead line” for men seeking jobs 
because the percentage of gainfully employed among men 
40 to 44 years old (97.6 per cent) is about as high as 
the 97.7 per cent for those 35 to 39 years old. Further- 
more, the slight decrease to 97.2 per cent for men 45 to 
49 years old is pointed to in support of this contention. 
However, it is necessary to keep in mind that the occu- 
pational statistics do not tell how many in any group have 
jobs. They merely list the occupation which a person 
usually follows when he can find work. Neither do the 
occupational statistics record the difficulties a man 40 
years or over has in obtaining a new job when for one 
reason or another he has been let out of his old job. 
Furthermore, the decrease in the percentages of gainfully 
employed in the age group 50 to 54 and older groups 
indicates either that the men in these groups are able to 
retire or that they are not wanted. 


The columns showing the percentages of unemployed 
men and women in the various age groups are derived 
from the 1930 census on unemployment and the occu- 
pation statistics. They are the percentages which the 
unemployed in Class A (“persons out of a job, able tu 
work, and looking for work”) and Class B (“persons 
having jobs but on layoff without pay, excluding those 
sick or voluntarily idle”) combined are of the gainfully 
employed in each age group for each sex. These per- 
celtages present some interesting contrasts. Among 
both boys and girls 10 to 14 years old the percentage of 
unemployment is less than in any of the other groups. 
The percentages of unemployment among girls and 
women 15 years old and over are uniformly less than 
among boys and men. The highest percentages of un- 
employment among both males and females are found in 
the age groups 15 to 19 and 20 to 24. The percentages 
of unemployment among men increase decidedly in the 
age group 40 to 44 to the age group 55 to 59 and re- 
main nearly stationary up to the age group 65 to 69. In 
contrast, the percentages of unemployment of women in 
these age groups decrease for the most part. Why there 
should be less unemployment among both men and women 
in the age group 70 years and over than in the lower age 
groups is inexplicable unless the nature of their work and 
long time associations make for unusual security. How 
much these percentages were modified by the more severe 
depression in 1931 and 1932 it is impossible to say be- 
cause no data are available. 
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Mr. Thomas’s Capital Levy 


Perhaps the boldest and most far-reaching suggestion 
made during the present political campaign for readjust- 
ing the present economic situation was made by Norman 
Thomas, Socialist candidate for President, in an address 
at Columbus, Ohio, on October 20, 1932. The burden of 
debt, public and private, has been estimated as about 
$200,000,000,000 with a service charge of about $20,000,- 
000,000 for interest and amortization. Debts represented 
by bonds and mortgages are not easily cut like wages and 
dividends during the period of readjustment called indus- 
trial depression. The general result of the efforts of 
creditors to collect against debtors during a depression is 
to enable them to obtain ownership of vast amounts of 
wealth at greatly diminished values. In ordinary times 
the steady increase in investment of surplus incomes in 
the further expansion of productive equipment not only 
throws production and consumption out of balance but 
establishes a mounting prior claim on the national income. 
The more this prior claim is concentrated in the hands 
of a small number of people, the more the surplus for 
further reinvestment increases. The problem is to break 
this vicious circle. 

As presented by Mr. Thomas, the alternatives in deal- 
ing with the situation are: (1) Let things drift with the 
expectation that future productivity will care for debts. 
(2) Economize in government expenditure and eliminate 
waste. (3) Set up sinking funds and increase income 
and inheritance taxes to pay off debts. (4) Forcible re- 
duction in the rate of interest on public debts. (5) Wipe 
out the internal debts by inflation as Germany did. 
(6) Scientific liquidation or reduction of debts by a 
capital levy. 

We are now, Mr. Thomas says, following out the first 
alternative, but the question is whether productivity as 
conducted for profit can meet the problem of periodic 
crises and forced liquidation of debtors by creditors. 
Economy and the elimination of waste are desirable but 
expenditures cannot be cut greatly without crippling 
social services. If more social services are needed they 
involve greater rather than smaller public expenditures. 
Mr. Thomas declares that “in government finance no 
large debt has ever been paid off by a sinking fund. In- 
creased borrowing has exceeded amortization.” Forcible 
reduction of interest rates may be necessary but such 
action “will fall unfairly on one particular group of prop- 
erty owners, and that the group dependent through insur- 
ance policies and savings bank deposits on the soundness 
of government bonds. It would also ruin the possibility 
of future borrowing, a valuable possibility which even 
Soviet Russia has been compelled to consider. Of 
course, these arguments apply with tenfold force to out- 
right repudiation of the public debt.” Furthermore, “in- 
flation sufficient to wipe out or drastically reduce the 
debts . . . would bring untold evils which would fall 
most heavily not on speculators and exploiters but on 
workers and their widows and orphans.” 

As compared to inflation Mr. Thomas believes that 
“the scientific liquidation or reduction of funded debts 
by a capital levy is both just and practicable. It is just 
because it would fall equitably on all members of the 
owning class as piecemeal confiscation or debt repudi- 
ation would not.” He points out that under the capital 
levy, as proposed in Great Britain, a person having 
$30,000 would pay five per cent on the excess over $25,000 
or $250. A graduated scale was made for those having 
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more than $30,000, according to which a person having 
$50,000,000 would pay a tax rate of 59 per cent, or 
$29,574,000. <An estimate furnished Mr. Thomas by 
Protessor Maynard Krueger indicates that a similar scale 
of taxes applied in the United States would raise from 
$45,000,000,000 to $57,000,000,000. Even if the exemp- 
tion was set at $250,000, it is estimated that between 
$36,000,000,000 and $44,000,000,000 could be raised. Mr. 
Thomas says that $40,000,000,000 would take care of the 
national debt, unemployment relief, and permit a consid- 
erable reduction in municipal debts and farm debts. 
The tax would be levied only once. It would be on 
the net wealth of individuals and exemptions would be 
high enough to avoid the administrative difficulties of 
taxing all small fortunes. It is estimated that two-thirds 
of the wealth taxed would be in the form of listed securi- 
ties, bank deposits, insurance, etc., which could be as- 
sessed at market value. Real estate could be assessed 
as it now is for inheritance taxes. Payment would 
be in the form of cash and approved securities. Instal- 
ment payments could be permitted subject to the approval 
of a board of referees. Government securities would be 
cancelled when payment was made in that form and other 
securities could be sold on the open market “or in some 
cases held by the government as a step in gaining control 
of the industry. Any sale of securities would be bal- 


anced by the purchase and retirement of government 
bonds.” 


A capital levy, Mr. Thomas says, would not displace 
income and inheritance taxes but it would be “‘a surgical 
operation to cut out a cancer of debt that threatens us 
with destruction. Nay, more. It can be one orderly 
way of hastening the transfer of natural resources, pub- 
lic utilities and great monopolies to social ownership.” 
He insists that “behind the foreclosures, wage reduc- 
tions and the unemployment of our times is tragedy no 
writer can put in words. The capital levy is only part 
of the Socialist program for ending it.” If the capital 
levy is regarded as unconstitutional the Socialists are 
ready with a twentieth amendment which would give the 
federal government power to put it into effect. The adop- 
tion of such an amendment would, of course, mean that 
three-fourths of the states had reached the point of pre- 
ferring a socialist to a capitalist regime. Mr. Thomas's 
proposal must be understood as based on a socialist phi- 
losophy, and therefore not to be judged by the ordinary 
considerations of practicability that arise within the profit 
system. That he wishes it to be so understood seems suffi- 
ciently clear. 


A Union Asks Red Cross to Hire It 


The American Red Cross announced on September 29, 
1932, that cotton cloth garments for 263,000 needy fam- 
ilies, including about 1,315,000 persons in New York 
City, made from cotton donated by the federal govern- 
ment would be manufactured by volunteer workers. The 
president of the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union immediately called attention to the fact that 20,000 
unemployed members of the union were among the needy 
families for whom the garments were to be made. He 
suggested that instead of having the garments made by 
volunteers who did not need a job, the work should be 
done by trained unemployed union members. The job 
would keep 1,000 workers busy for two months, their 
wages would stimulate trade, and the demand upon pub- 
lic and private relief agencies would be decreased. He 
suggested that factories could be secured which would 
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operate without profit and that the project would stimu- 
late similar efforts in other industries. On October 12 
the union was given an opportunity to bid on the job and 
it is expected that the project will be carried out. 


The Schools Are Cutting 


The schools of the nation are sharing in the general 
reduction of public expenditures, according to a study 
made by the National Education Association. The re- 
port describes the school budgets for 1932-33 in eighty 
per cent of the cities of more than 100,000 population. 
In these cities the cost of education for the present schoo! 
year will be on the average 8.5 per cent less than it was 
last year. Cities of this class had already cut an average 
of four per cent from their 1930-31 budgets, making a 
total reduction of more than 12 per cent within two years 
in the expense of maintaining the schools. 

Much of this saving has been effected by reducing the 
salaries of teachers. Less than 15 per cent of these cities 
are now following the salary schedules of 1931-32. The 
reductions vary widely. Eight per cent of them have 
found it necessary to cut school expenses 20 per cent o* 
more. One city, however, reports an increase of nearly 
23 per cent in its expenditures for education, while a 
tenth of the cities have been able to raise their budgets 
from one to 5 per cent. 

The school administrators reporting state that in many 
cases cuts have been made at the expense of educational 
opportunities for children, and that further revisions 
downward may force drastic reorganizations of their 
school systems. 

While a complete survey of the financia! situation in 
the rural schools was not made, hundreds of reports from 
state and county superintendents, scattered over a wide 
area, indicate a much more serious condition in rural than 
in city schools. Many thousands of farm schools will 
have terms much shorter than has been the case for some 
years. The following quotation from a state superin- 
tendent of schools is typical: “Our schools this week 
have reached the zero hour. Already five counties have 
announced that they would not open schools or that they 
would close after continuing for two or three weeks. 
Other counties are certain to follow a similar plan of 
action during the month.” 


The Drought of 1931-1932 


The American Red Cross, Washington, D. C., has pub- 
lished in pamphlet form an official report of relief oper- 
ations in the states of Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Washington, during the years 
1931-32. Although the drought in the area has had very 
little public attention, it nevertheless “ranks among the 
country’s major disasters of recent years. In extent of 
territory and number of persons affected it has been ex- 
ceeded in the last decade only by the Mississippi flood 
and the great drought of 1930-31.” 

The widespread drought of 1930 was broken by the 
spring of 1931 in all but two of the states—Montana and 
North Dakota. There conditions grew steadily worse. 
The drought area gradually spread to Washington, South 
Dakota and northeastern Nebraska. Conditions were 
aggravated by a plague of grasshoppers in 1931. Relief 
was begun by local chapters of the Red Cross in Mon- 
tana and North Dakota in August, 1930. Aid from the 
national organization began in 1931 and the peak of re- 
lief efforts came in the early spring of 1932. Due to 
rainfall during 1932, relief is now in its final stage. 


The following statistics give an idea of the extent of 
the disaster: Aid was given to individuals and families 
in 144 counties. The total number of families aided with 
food was 29,814; of those aided with clothing, 12,709; 
of those given garden seed potatoes, 31,976. The Red 
Cross volunteers serving 50 hours or more in the course 
of relief operations numbered 4,235. The total expendi- 
tures for relief were $2,266,860. The estimated value of 
supplies donated in the area was $589,000. 


World Peaceways, Inc. 


World Peace Posters, incorporated in January, 1931, 
to spread peace information by distributing colored pos- 
ters, postcards, etc., has outgrown its original task and 
changed its name to World Peaceways, Inc. The head- 
quarters of the new organization are at 31 Union Square, 
New York. Its purpose is to promote the plan proposed 
by Bruce Barton in the American Magazine for May— 
“Let’s Advertise This Hell!” (See INFoRMATION SER- 
vicE for May 28 for a summary of this article. ) 

World Peaceways proposes to carry on by distributing 
reprints of Mr. Barton’s article; by interesting the adver- 
tising industry to work with it in advertising peace in 
much the same way that the wartime advertising was 
carried on; by bringing home to “our senators, repre- 
sentatives, and to the nation at large, that peace adver- 
tising, by promoting international goodwill and trade, 
increased stability, and lower taxes, is a real economic 
need fully justifying its admittedly considerable cost.” 

A beginning has already been made. World Peace 
Posters enlisted the cooperation of the outdoor advertis- 
ing industry, with the result that nearly 4,000 billboards 
were used for peace posters in November, 1931. During 
the winter of 1931-32 an international exhibit was con- 
ducted in New York City, radio programs were broadcast 
and one peace film was prepared. : 

Heretofore the work has been organized and financed 
mainly by the efforts of one person. Wide public support 
is now needed. The organization is working on a mini- 
mum budget of about $10,000 a year. Advertising media 
are offering their cooperation if the minimum expenses 
can be met. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


“The Farmer Begins to Look Up.” By Bernhard Ostrolenk. New 

York Times, August 14, 1932, Magazine Section. 

A feature article from the Northwest indicating that 
crops are good ; that the home garden and the home canner 
are flourishing; that for the first time within three years 
the farmer “has hopes, despite the grave problems that 
confront him.” 


“Back To The Land In Germany.” By Max Jordan. New 
York, The Commonweal, August 24, 1932. 
Indicates that cities are over-crowded and says that 
“naturally the back-to-land tendency grows as a result of 
these unsatisfactory conditions.” 


“Guesses For Sale—The Record of the Business Forecasters.” 
By W. H. Garfield. New York, The Nation, August 24, 1932. 
Contends that professional forecasters have nothing but 

a record of failure if one considers the crucial period of 

September, 1929, and succeeding events. Quotes a state- 

ment by Lawrence Dennis that one of the ways of making 

money with economic forecasts “is to sell the guesses to 
subscribers.” 
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